window as much as any gossip. Ever and anon she bends back her
ears to hear what is going on within the room and all the while her
eloquent tail is reporting the progress and success of her survey
by speaking gestures."

Thoreau despises all tradition: " Some are dinning in our ears Emerson
that we Americans, and moderns generally, are intellectual dwarfs
compared with the ancients, or even the Elizabethan men. . . .
Shall a man go and hang himself because he belongs to the race of
pigmies, and not be the biggest pigmy that he can? . . . It is not
important that he should mature as soon as an apple-tree or an
oak. Shall he turn his spring into summer? . . . Shall we with
pains erect a heaven of blue glass over ourselves, though when it
is done we shall be sure to gaze still at the true ethereal heaven far
above, as if the former were not?3* Herein he comes in touch with
his friend Emerson, who himself had called his own thoughts
" children of the woods." Concord, already renowned in the his-
tory of the United States from the fact that its inhabitants were
the first to offer armed resistance and to give the signal for the
War of Independence in 1775, was, besides being the birthplace of
Thoreau, the spot which played the chief part in Emerson's life;
he was not indeed born there, but his family came from there (his
grandfather was one of the rebels) and he spent more than half
his life there. Emerson, too, cared little for dogmas and traditions,
and said that he would never assert of a fact that it was true or
false; on the contrary, he would assert nothing, but stir up every-
thing ; and herein he links with Montaigne, with whom he has also
in common his loose form of presentation, the realism of his lan-
guage, and the passionate urge to penetrate the veil of superficial
routine ideas and reach the true meaning of all life-relations. He
said, indeed, after his first reading of the Essays, that it seemed to
him as though he had written them himself in a previous exist-
ence. Yet we must not overlook the fact that Montaigne was in the
highest sense what Nietzsche understood by " a good European/5
something unknown to Emerson even by hearsay. With Carlyle,
too, he is often mentioned, and we need only compare his Repre-
sentative Men with Heroes and Hero-Worship to recognize at
once a likeness that applies even to their outward architectures.
There are again, however, great differences. Emerson was the
more harmonious and balanced nature of the two, but also the
softer and more diffluent. Both took effect in the way natural
forces do, but the elemental impetus of Carlyle is like that of a
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